UJL imuuie-agea, unsuccessiul spinsters, for whom
the place was a retreat from the world, and eager young
students or workers like myself who regarded it as a
stepping-stone. The first friend who attached herself
to me was a red-haired Jewess named Ethel, who worked
in a draper's and was always talking about babies. I
shared my room with one of the failures, mild Miss
Blake, who had been a schoolmistress, played the piano
and had epileptic fits, most often in the middle of the
night. Miss Griffiths, a bony-nosed "Welsh-woman
who slept next door, would shudder and stop her ears
when the fits came on, but she had not yet capitulated
to life. She was training, at the age of forty, to be a
hairdresser and pursued me about the corridors with a
pair of curling-tongs to get practice on my hair. Joan
Benedict, one of the R.A.D.A. students who escaped
the hostel rule of in by ten, recited to us in the sitting-
room where we spent our evenings, and talked excitedly
of the Shaw heroines she hoped to play. Miss Osborn, a
middle-aged Scotswoman who had been a lady help with
an English family in the Argentine, looked back with
homesickness to the free air of the pampas. She was
perpetually beginning stories that trespassed on the edge
of the improper and stopping herself half-way with an
abrupt "Not before the girls." The hostel superinten-
dent, Miss Crowther, told me she looked on me as her
daughter, and took me to the first play I had seen since
my release, a matinee of Man and Superman. We talked
over that for days in the sitting-room.
I went down to see my mother, who was back at
Canvey Island, but it wasn't a success. The kind of
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